









GREAT: SKIPPERS OF THE 





MAN WHO 
IN SHAMROCK Ii. 


A DYING PROFESSION 


By Major B. HECKSTALL-SMITH, 
Editor, “ Yachting World” 


I OFTEN wonder whether as years pass it 

will not become almost impossible for 
yacht owners to secure the services of really 
first-class professional skippers. I doubt if 
such men are as plentiful as they were 
many years ago; there are many reasons 
why they shouid be scarce. 

The old salts were generally men of little 
education; they were trained in the hard 
fishorman’s life of those times. They had 
been sailing winter and summer from boy- 
hood, and attained’ by practical work, if not 
by hereditary. instincy. a. knowledge of 
handling sailing yachts and navigating 
them about the coastwhich was astonishing. 

Forty or fifty years ago nearly all the larger 
racing yachts were stecred in_ their races by 
the “professional skippers. Nowadays the 
majority are steered by their owners or by 
amateur helmsmen, This change is for the 
better, for ib has Seiproved the sport and 
raised the toné of yacht racing. 

DECLINE OF FISHING FLEETS 

But as the owners themselves and the 
amateurs steer the vesseis in the races and take 
charge of them, the responsibility is taken off 
the shoulders of the professional skipper, and 
here is an additional reason why the skilful 
professional should become a rara avis. — 

The chief reason, howeyer, is the decline of 
a which RE the 
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to-day. iS Pe 
Thave myself bcen shipmates with : ¥ 
the old ’uns who have passed away ar}? 
nearly all their successors whe are liv: ui 
the last few seasons 1 have raced wii s 
both Englishmen and Scotsmen, who 
trustworthy, alert, and skilfai as any «© 
predecessors. A few of these, now s* ; 
the smaller racing yachts, if promoted 
I am sure, prove equally capable and sucs™ 
in first-class vessels. 


A NOBLE RACE 

Z have always held that the sailormer 
form the crews, officers, and masters ef vé 
and racing yachts in particular, are amor 
fihest practical seamen in the world 
noble race of men. I can just rem 
William O’Neill, who was perhaps the gr 
of the older skippers of the last century._ 
was born at Kingstown about 1848, and 
known as “ Micky.” 

His career was typical of the yacht mast 
the time. His father was a yacht’s sk 
He had only about a year’s schooling, ané 
began life as a boy hand in fishing boat. 
Dublin Bay. At the age of 18 he had cha: 
a little 15-ton yacht there called Gipsy. A 
that he spent two years as a sailor in i 
coasting trade. - 

In 1869 he sailed in the clippership Cai 
more to San Francisco and was in clipper si: 
for two years. In 1871 Mr. Dunbar MeMa= 
made him master of his 20-ton cutter 
prise, and he began his racing in her, i 
Richard Diaper was skipper of the 20-torn 
Lizzie. 

When Micky O’Neill was 26 years old 
had his chance to make his name as a ¢ 
yacht captain and took it. He was give 
eharge of the famous 40-tonner Myosotis. Ths 
was in 1874 when the Marauis of Ailsa had h: 
40-bonner Bloodhound, whose skipper 
Harris, was a quaint character. Capt. Te 
Diaper, known as “ Tommy Dutch,” in th 
tonner Norman, and Ben Harris were the m 
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famous men in the old 40-tonmers, and with 


them Micky O'Neill soon became a rival. 


‘Lord Ailsa is fond of recatling stories of Ber, 


, class; Charlie Bevis, with whom I sailed round 
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«:;at our wheel, and we were on the starboard 
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_ crash that could be heard for a mile. 


PAST 


There was a day at Kingstown when a 





Harris. 


E ARNED F ‘AME race was to be sailed with amateurs at the 


So Harris had to give up the tiller. | 


Lord Ailsa tells how he invited an Irish gen- 
tleman from the shore, who was said to have 
a great reputation as a steersman, to come 
and take the tiller of Bloodhound. ' 

The amateur made a shocking mess of the 
job and steered atrociously. Ben Harris was 
as good as gold and made no criticism all day, 
but stood patiently by the helm. So when the 
race was lost, and Bloodhound was at her 
moorings in Kingstown harbour, and Ben 
Harris was sitting smoking his pipe on the 
fo’e’sle, Lord Ailsa, thought it would be well 
to go and condole with him. 

“Tm sorry, captain,’ he said, “that 
gentleman who steered us to-day was not up 

our expectation.” » 

“Well, my lord;” said the skipper, “I be 
sorry too. He certainly wern’t no good, and, 
to tell the truth, you couldn’t ’a’ done worse 
if yer done it yerself! ” 


30 PRIZES IN 35 STARTS 

I think Lord Ailsa engaged “Tommy 
Dutch’. as skipper of Sleuthhound in 1881, 
when he had disposed of Bloodhound, and a 
Mr. Hedderwick engaged Micky O’Neill in the 
rival 40-tonner, Annasona, in that season. 
O'Neill did wonders with the Annasona, win- 
ning thirty prizes in thirty-five starts, amount- 
ing to £1,447. O’Neill sailed the Samcena, 
Trex, and Iverna for Mr. John Jameson with 
the greatest success, and remained at the head 
of affairs until John Carter became skipper 
a the Britannia for the Prince of Wales in 
1893. 

I suppose Capt. Duncan, of Majorie, John 
Carter, of Genesta, and the Cranfields, 
William and Leman, Town Jay and Bobby 
Gomes, who was in-the ex-Kaiser’s Meteor I., 
and Ben Parker were the greatest skippers of 
those times. 







dreds of races. They were | 
of the samme class as thos 
Chaplin, skipper to Lord-A? 


ati fellows, men 
{ have named. 
lza. when he re- 
ad. and brought 
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CAPT. SYCAMCRE’S NERVE 
-“ Old Skeats,” who jad Mohawk 


Bona and Moonbeam; “Bobby Wri 
hendied Mariquita so *vell in the } 





Creole, 
who 
mere 





Aiisa Craig in 1901 in the marvellor 
Sybarita, when we avoraged 12.2 
seventy-five miles in half a gale of wind, and 
last, but I sometimes.think best of all, old 
Capt. Sycamore, the 
the lot. 

“ Old Syc” was, of course, a masterpiece; 
he should have lived in Elizabethan times. He 
had astonishing nerve and ability, and - no 
skipper in history commanded s0 many 
sucecessiul racing yachts, He began in a small 
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for 









| 25-foot. boat called the Heathen Chinee in 


Essex, he had the 2}-raier The Babe in 1890; 
hen the Siola 20-rater, Corsair, Vendetta, 
nd Carina 40-raters, all for Admiral the Hon. 


height of her career, the Navahoe and Sham- 
rock IL., and finally the 23-metre cutter Sham- 
rock for Sir Thomas Lipton. 

I have named but a few of the vessels he 
commanded, but it was Shamrock, the 


£123-metre, by which the chief of his victories 
* {will be remembered. He was venturesome— 


too venturesome. I have scen the old man: 
in some. appalling smashes and collisions, 

in Navahoe he tacked on to the port clean 
across my bows, at Dover, in 1904, when I 
was in the schooner Ingomar with Charlie Barr 


tack! Our bowsprit hit Navahoe amidships 
snd swept the skylights off her deck with a 
, He was 
at the wheel of Shamrock If. when King 
dward was aboard in 1901 and her mast went, 
erboard at Cowes. : 

He could handle a large vessel at the start 
of a sailing match better than any man I have 
er seen. Old friends and rivals will agree 
f£ I say Sycamore was a, great: man. We shall 
yever iook upon his like again. It seemed sad 
that he should have been buried at Brightling- 
2 cu the very day the lasii Shamrock was 
taunched, ; 





greatest character of 


> | Victor Montagu, the yawl Namara, and the |! 
, cutter Bona for the Duc d’Abrazzi at the 








